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FRIEDRICH HEINRICH JACOBI'S HOME AT 
PEMPELFORT 

Jacobi's home at Pempelfort can best be compared with Gleim's 
"Tempel der Freundschaft" at Halberstadt. Jacobi had a similar 
longing to gather about him all masters of literature and philoso- 
phy. He did not, like Gleim, however, as a protector of younger 
talents, earn for himself the title of "Father of Literature," nor 
did he try to inspire all his proteges in a certain unhealthy direc- 
tion, like Gleim, who forever harped upon his Anacreon and tried 
to influence his followers toward falsely sentimental and absurd 
lyrics. While aiding his friends as much as he could, Jacobi 
mainly sought inspiration for himself from his associations. In 
a letter to Marianne (I, 328; July, 1770) he characterizes his 
choice of friends thus: "Who then has not what I need, nor needs 
what I have, is and remains a stranger to me. Surreptitious, 
feigned, theatrical friendship — I know nothing more despicable." 

His letters show that he always knew how to profit from each 
new acquaintance, and that he was anxious to teach and help 
wherever he could. His friends were a necessary factor in his 
life. Though he showed himself capable of earnest research, yet 
to be at all productive, direct incitation from one interested in his 
work was absolutely necessary. His first work was not commenced 
until Goethe had repeatedly urged him to produce some original 
writing, and all his other essays are written directly to friends, 
mostly as personal letters. 

Jacobi's relation as a philosopher to his contemporaries has 
been repeatedly outlined by such men as Dykes, Zirngiebl, 
Schaumberg, and others. I therefore wish to give a general 
picture of his home at Pempelfort, to show how he gathered 
about him the best talents of his day, and perhaps to find some 
reason for his popularity. 

Friedrich H. Jacobi was the son of a well-to-do merchant of 
Dusseldorf. He therefore received a careful training, but one so 
colored with religious and fantastic elements that at fifteen he was 
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a devout Pietist, a lonely dreamer. His father was rather pleased 
with his saintly ways, but when he wished him to be of some 
assistance at the sugar plant, he found him utterly worthless. 
Friedrich was therefore sent to Geneva, to enjoy a more thorough 
education and to lose his dreamy ways in the society of stronger 
men. There the mathematician and philosopher LeSage espe- 
cially helped to give his mind a more practical turn, and when 
Jacobi returned to Dtisseldorf in 1762, he was not only more 
refined, more practical, and improved in health, but he had learned 
to do independent thinking and research, which enabled him to 
defend his peculiar philosophy even against such men as Kant, 
Hegel, and Schelling. 

With good success he took hold of his father's business, and 
soon after married Betty von Clermont, the daughter of a wealthy 
merchant of Aachen. He was now in position to realize his favorite 
ambition and gather friends at his home who could help him forget 
the tedious hours of factory life. 

Through his persistent efforts he soon became acquainted with 
many men who played important parts in the development of the 
literature of the times. Seldom did a stranger who had come to 
visit the art galleries or the newly established academy at Dtissel- 
dorf leave the town without having called at Pempelfort, where a 
cordial reception promised a pleasant and profitable entertainment. 
Sometimes the house was literally overcrowded with visitors, but 
seldom did Jacobi complain of it as in a letter to Wieland of 
May 29, 1774: 

Since yesterday my house must lodge ten guests; every corner is 
taken. But this would mean little; gladly would I surrender more, if 
I but could remain master of my own skin. But that, too, must go; and 
since it must be so, I will give it cheerfully, so that I may feel as though 
I take a pleasure in so doing. 

His circle of acquaintances made his business obligations weigh 
more and more heavily upon him, so that when his friend, the 
Count of Groltstein, governor of the Rhine Province and West- 
phalia, offered him a position as Hofkammerrat, "secretary of the 
chamber," with a special supervision over the tax system, he 
gladly accepted, since at this time he was successfully occupying 
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Jacobi's Home at Pempelfobt 3 

himself with the study of various branches of political economy, 
and the new position gave him more leisure to devote to his 
friends. 

The first of his great contemporaries to enter Jacobi's circle 
was Wieland. Jacobi had first made the acquaintance of Wieland 
through his older brother, Johann Georg, whom Wieland had 
greatly assisted in the development of his lyrics; but they became 
intimate only after the personal meeting at the home of their 
mutual friend, Sophia von Laroche, in Ehrenbreitstein. The 
letter in which Jacobi describes this meeting is filled with that 
excess of sentimentality which still was prevalent in the literature 
of the age. There are the usual flood of tears, the extravagance 
of emotion and embrace, and the solemn vows always to remain 
the best of friends. During the next few years it seemed as 
though these vows were really sincere. Wieland spent consider- 
able time at Pempelfort laying great plans for co-operating with 
Jacobi in new literary enterprises. Jacobi, on the other hand, was 
devoting himself more and more to his popular philosophy, and 
from Wieland's Agathon had reason to believe that he had found 
a friend who could be of some assistance to him in this direction. 
The first and only important result of their plans was the begin- 
ning of the Deutsche Merkur, of which Jacobi seems to have been 
the original promoter, though his enthusiasm was of but short 
duration. Two years after the first number had appeared (1774) 
we find that the friends had already practically separated. Jacobi 
had not found in Wieland the popular philosopher he had looked 
for, and therefore his interest soon died away. It seems as though 
he used every small dissension to widen the breach which had been 
brought about by a criticism published by Wieland in the Merkur, 
in which he spoke favorably of a novel by Fr. Nicolai in which 
Johann Georg Jacobi was mercilessly derided. This founding of 
the Merkur, however, is of sufficient importance to make the 
friendship of Jacobi and Wieland a memorable one. In this peri- 
odical appeared Jacobi's first philosophical work, Allwills Brief- 
Sammlung, and by bringing together as contributors many of the 
best-known and most popular men of the period it greatly helped 
to increase Jacobi's popularity. 
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Among the guests at Pempelfort as early as 1773 we find 
Diderot, who had just completed his encyclopaedia. Jacobi praises 
his fiery spirit and his bold and quick wit, but believes that it is 
not a predominating sense for beauty and truth which stamps him 
as a genius, if he in truth be a genius at all. 

Soon afterward, Goethe, who had just attracted the attention 
of the whole literary world through his Goetz von Berlichingen, 
became intimately attached to Jacobi. This was the friendship 
of which Jacobi was proudest, which benefited him most, and 
which, with few insignificant interruptions, lasted till the end of 
his life. The relations of Goethe with Jacobi have, however, been 
so thoroughly exhausted by the biographers of Goethe and in 
writings on Jacobi that I shall pass them by with this mere men- 
tion. The fact, however, that Goethe allied himself so closely 
with Jacobi and for a long time sent him his manuscripts for the 
first criticism, mostly following his advice very closely, proves 
sufficiently that Jacobi was a man of no ordinary ability and judg- 
ment. Goethe also derived much benefit from Jacobi, especially 
in the earlier days of their friendship. By Jacobi he was first 
introduced more thoroughly into the philosophy of Spinoza. 
Jacobi, on the other hand, owed practically his whole literary 
career to Goethe. Goethe induced him to undertake to write his 
first philosophic treatise, and during the rest of his life furnished 
that incentive without which Jacobi would probably have remained 
forever silent. 

At this point it may be of interest to quote a passage from 
Johann Georg Jacobi's diary (as yet little known), describing his 
first meeting with Goethe: 

H. Goethe hat mich in Offentlichen Blfittern empfindlich beleidigt, 
aber auch hat er das Trauerspiel Goetz von Berlichingen geschrieben. 
Wir gaben uns die Hand. Ich sah einen der ausserordentlichsten Man- 
ner, voll hohen Genies, gliihender Einbildungs-Kraft, tiefer Empfindung, 
rascher Laune, dessen starker, dann und wann riesenmassiger Geist einen 
ganz eigenen Gang nimmt. Seine Tafel-Reden hatt' ich aufzuzeichnen 
gewtinscht. 

Soon after, Klopstock also appears among Jacobi's friends. At 
first Jacobi seems to have been very enthusiastic over him, so that 
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Wieland grew jealous and wrote: "Goethe and Klopstock have 
taken possession of your soul, and next to these there is no place 
for Wieland." Klopstock, however, never visited Pempelfort, and 
in literary fields Jacobi, who was especially interested in the most 
modern movements, met rarely with Klopstock. 

Another of his great contemporaries whom Jacobi tried in vain 
to entice to Pempelfort was Lessing. Lessing had first come into 
touch with the Pempelfort circle through Johann Georg Jacobi, 
who often passed through Wolfenbuttel, where Lessing resided at 
the time. In an attempt to bring about a more intimate friend- 
ship, Jacobi sent Lessing a copy of Woldemar, his latest work. 
This Lessing criticized very favorably, and in return sent Jacobi 
a copy of Nathan der Weise. In 1780 Jacobi spent some time 
with Lessing in Wolfenbuttel, discussing with him his favorite 
topic, the philosophy of Spinoza. He found Lessing discontented 
and in poor health and urged him to come to Pempelfort, offering 
to put a whole suite of rooms at his disposal. Lessing, however, 
did not accept, and, as he died soon after, Jacobi had no opportu- 
nity to renew his invitation. In his letters to Mendelssohn and 
in his treatise, "Was Lessing a Follower of Spinoza?" Jacobi 
gives a detailed account of their first meeting at Wolfenbuttel. 

With others Jacobi was more fortunate. In the next few years 
we find enrolled among his guests such names as Amalia von Gal- 
litzin, Hemsterhuys, Lavater, Dohm, Forster, Hamann, Count 
Stolberg and his brother, Countess Julia Reventlow, Gleim, and 
others — representatives of the most varied literary movements. 

As the last stragglers of passing Anacreonticism, Johann Georg 
Jacobi and Gleim imagined the large and beautiful garden at 
Pempelfort turned into an Elysium, and in the little muddy 
Dussel brook they saw the nymphs and muses necessary to inspire 
them to their sentimental rimes. Johann Georg even succeeded 
in making a boat-ride on this streamlet the occasion for one of 
the best of his little ditties: 

Bei der stillen Mondes-Helle 
Treiben wir mit frohem Sinn 
Auf dem BSchlein, ohne Welle, 
Hin und her und her und hin. 
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Schifflein! gehst undkehrest wieder 
Ohne Segel, ohne Mast; 
Bachlein ! trftgst uns auf und nieder, 
Spielend mit der kleinen Last. 

Nichts zu fiirchten, nichts zu meiden 
1st, so weit das Auge sieht. 
Fliistert leis! ihr jungen Weiden! 
Madchen! singt ein Abendlied! 

Denn zu Ruhm und eitlen Schatzen 
Lockt uns nicht das feme Meer; 
Suchen friedliches ErgQtzen, 
Schwimmen unbekannt umher. 

Madchen ! gebt des Herzens Freuden, 
Wenn ihr sicher leben wollt, 
Gebt sie, massig und bescheiden, 
Nicht um Ehre, nicht um Gold. 

Treues Lieben und Gefallen 
Sei mit reiner Lust gepaart, 
Und, wie dieses Schiffleins Wallen, 
Euhig einst die letzte Fahrt ! 

The Mddchen who were at Pempelfort from time to time, and 
to whom Jacobi directed his flatteries, were among the foremost 
blue-stockings of the day. 

In March, 1781, Princess Amalia of Gallitzin, the former 
Countess of Schmettow, came to Pempelfort with Hemsterhuys — 
Diotema with her Diodes, as Jacobi called them. This peculiar 
woman had withdrawn wholly from court circles, while her hus- 
band served as Russian ambassador at The Hague, and built a 
country home, which she called "Niet t' Huys" ("not at home" ), 
there to devote herself wholly to her literary hobbies, surrounded 
by a circle of literary men. Jacobi visited her at this place ; she 
returned the visit ; and remained at Pempelfort for a week, during 
which time she modeled a bust of Jacobi, while Hemsterhuys drew 
a pen-sketch of him, which are still considered by many the best 
likenesses we have of Jacobi. 

Sophia von Laroche was a frequent guest at Pempelfort. Her 
moralistic novels, that made her at the time the most popular blue- 
stocking, very likely suggested to Jacobi the form for his Alwill 
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and Woldemar. She was also for some time the go-between for 
Jacobi and Goethe, and helped much in bringing about their friend- 
ship. Countess Julia Reventlow also joined the circle. The women, 
however, who helped most to make Jacobi's home attractive were 
those of his own household. Foremost among these was Jacobi's 
wife, Betty, whom Goethe describes as a "splendid woman from 
the Netherlands, without a touch of sentimentality, of correct judg- 
ment, pleasant in conversation, without an expression of sensu- 
ality, and whose sturdy nature reminds one of Rubens' women." 

Betty and Jacobi's sister, Charlotte, were by Goethe considered 
especially adapted to adjust the difference which then existed 
between the North and the South German poets, the former of 
whom still showed a predominance of sentimentality and sensi- 
bility, while the latter were characterized by coarseness and a 
sharp and at times insulting wit. And nowhere could Goethe 
study these characteristics to better advantage than at Pempel- 
fort, where he found men from both classes assembled. 

That Betty was the center of interest almost as much as Jacobi 
himself can best be seen from the general sorrow which her early 
death caused among all who had been her guests. Jacobi himself 
was almost despondent. To his brother-in-law, Johann Arnold 
von Clermont, he writes: 

Our saint, my friend, has departed. I pray to her, and she helps me. 
Her spirit has not left me, and it demands that I console you. Betty 
lives! — She lives, and I have now what I demanded from heaven, a sign 
of immortality and God; and she, whose whole being was sacrifice, this 
saint has died, to give me this sign, to bear me this witness, that I might 
remain with her forever! 

To Johanna Fahlmer, an aunt of Jacobi and a mutual friend of 
Goethe and himself, at this time married to Georg Schlosser, he 
writes : 

I saw the countenance of an angel, and am certain that she knew in 
the last moment that her way led toward heaven and that she could 
bring bliss upon mankind. 

Finally, to his new friend Hamann he says: 

I had lived with her for twenty years, from my twenty-first year on, 
and have never seen anyone whom I could compare with her in purity, 
grandeur of heart, love, or truthfulness. 
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Of the letters written to Jacobi, that of Herder is perhaps worthy 
of mention. He writes: 

I am silent to your pain and feel wholly your wound, because, even if 
not from a personal meeting, yet from descriptions I know your departed 
friend as though she stood before me. But compose yourself; be a man, 
a philosopher, a Christian. The last will console you most. We go 
about here in disguise, and first after uncovering do we become what we 
should and shall be. 

After Betty's death a marked change took place in Jacobi. 
What up to this time he had gathered through actual experience, 
through the meeting with his friends, or from books, he now used 
as a weapon against what seemed to him the ever more predomi- 
nant realistic tendencies. Of this enemy he became a zealous 
opponent, with Herder and Hamann as his trusted associates. In 
endless work he tried to kill the slowly passing time. In 1785 he 
began the discussion with Mendelssohn as to whether Lessing 
was a follower of Spinoza. He also left Pempelfort oftener, and 
devoted much of his time to the study of Kant. He corresponded 
extensively with Lavater, with whom he became very intimate, 
and also with Georg Forster, who at that time resided in Gottingen 
because the Crimean War had kept him from undertaking his trip 
around the world, on an appointment which he had received from 
Katherine of Russia. 

Soon, however, Jacobi received as his guest at Pempelfort 
Hamann, whom he esteemed highly as his most faithful co-worker. 
On August 12, 1787, Hamann first appeared at Pempelfort to 
exchange ideas with his friend and in the hope of obtaining some 
rest for his overstrung nerves. Hamann had been used to the 
simplest of lives, devoid of all comforts, and could hardly feel at 
home in the comfortable and over-hospitable abode of Jacobi. 
For almost six weeks he remained at Pempelfort, during which 
time numerous visitors arrived to be introduced to the strange 
guest. When finally it became colder and Jacobi's sister offered 
to provide him with warmer clothing, he secretly disappeared. 
Not until five weeks after did he write to Jacobi to excuse his flight : 

Have you not noticed, dear Jonathan, that the two Amazons have 
conspired, in spite of my old age, to rob me of all my philosophy, and of 
all your favorite prejudice for it upon which our friendship rests. I have 
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been received into your house as an angel from heaven. Should I then 
attribute this exertion and extravagance of piety only to my need, or not 
more to your prejudice for friendship? True thankfulness is invincible 
and satisfies neither through bows nor through words. It turns its back 
on the object of its admiration, and does not wish to be seen. 

But Jacobi had profited much from Hamann's visit, and his corre- 
spondence with his new friend was the greatest help to him in 
his work. To Lavater he describes this visit: 

I cannot express to you how this association with Hamann has made 
me believe most improbable things. A true IW is this man, in harmony 
and disharmony, in light and darkness, in spiritualism and materialism. 

As often as Jacobi remained at Pempelfort for any length of 
time he was immediately overrun with guests. During only two 
months of 1789 his letters tell of visits from Herr von Clermont, 
Princess Gallitzin, Minister von Ftirstenberg, Hemsterhuys, 
Buchholz with his entire family, Baron von Gleichen, Prince Gal- 
litzin, Count Windisch-Gratz, and above all Wilhelm von Hum- 
boldt. Humboldt stayed at Pempelfort several days, and on his 
departure Jacobi gave him a letter of introduction to Lavater, 
saying: "His speculative mind, his extraordinary intellect, will 
delight you. I think him a man of the highest intelligence." 

This gathering of illustrious friends makes Jacobi's garden a 
most interesting spot for the student of the eighteenth century. 
The greater part of the garden is still preserved and is now owned 
by the Malkasten Verein. Of Jacobi's house only a part is stand- 
ing, but the garden is preserved almost as he himself planned it 
in 1790. In the farthest corner to the right is an old tree in 
which many of the guests cut their names, and among these that 
of Goethe can still be clearly recognized. 

The popularity of Gleim is attributed mainly to the fact that 
he was a man of abundant resources, which he used to act the 
part of a Maecenas, and that his friends never turned to him in 
vain for help in any of their enterprises. As reasons for Jacobi's 
popularity, on the other hand, usually are mentioned his magnifi- 
cent character, his intense interest in every branch of literature, 
and the broad and clear view in his criticisms. His friendship 
with Goethe, and even more his lucid criticism of Kant, prove 
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sufficiently that he had all these qualities in no slight degree. 
Yet his wealth and his excessive generosity must also have been 
a great drawing-card for many of the men who gathered at Pem- 
pelfort. This is perhaps but little believed. Some of his biogra- 
phers even say that he spent most of his money in keeping his 
garden and house comfortable for his guests, and that he had 
little left wherewith to play the Maecenas. We know, however, 
that he supplied abundant money to keep the Merkur well under 
way, and also that he sent Heinse to Italy for three years to finish 
his Ardinghello. Besides, there was a marked falling-off in 
Jacobi's popularity after he was forced to give up Pempelfort in 
1795 and became a man of only moderate means. 

A manuscript which I succeeded in acquiring about two years 
ago helps to throw light on the reason for his popularity. It is 
a simple ledger of Jacobi's accounts during a few of his last years 
at Pempelfort. It shows that he was spending sums far beyond 
his income, to allow his friends to enjoy every possible luxury, 
and that besides he was loaning money freely to his friends, and 
in his accounts noted these items as loans which he never expected 
would be paid back to him. His common expenses alone, not 
including these so-called loans, for not fully four years show a 
diminution in capital of 12,000 reichsthalers, which would amount 
to about $36,000, assuming that money had at that time at least 
three times the purchasing value of today. Some idea of the sort 
of reception he offered his guests can best be gotten from his wine 
account which for the single year of 1790 amounted to 625 thalers, 
which, again considering the purchasing value of money in those 
days and the fact that Jacobi lived on the Rhine, would be equiva- 
lent to at least $2,000. His book account for the four years 
1788-91 was 2,805 thalers, much of which must also be considered 
as a simple patronage of his friends. 

The most interesting item, however, is the list of direct loans 
for the year 1791 which he never expected would be paid back. 
One Leuchsenring, very likely a young literary aspirant, heads 
the list with a loan of 4,246 thalers; Professor Werthes, 978; 
Laroche, 546.40; Forster, 240; Mahler Miiller, 166. The loans 
of that year alone amounted to 6,177 thalers. 
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Surely Grleim, with his moderate salary, could not afford to act 
the Maecenas to any such extent. But Jacobi made no show of 
his generosity, for in his letters we find hardly a trace of that 
which the ledger discloses. Even when, on account of this liberal 
aid to his friends, his property was reduced to a dangerously 
small capital, he did not turn to them for help, but succeeded 
through his own efforts in obtaining the presidency of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences in Munich, which again made it possible for him 
to lead the life he had accustomed himself to. But his home at 
Pempelfort he was obliged to let pass into the hands of strangers. 

Otto Manthey-Zoen 
Amhekst College 
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